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ABSTRACT 


In this diagnostic study, an analysis of the three 
dimensional vertical motion fields associated ae some selected 
Synoptic situations over western Canada is made. A four-level 
model is formulated to obtain the vertical velocity fields by 
solution of the quasi-geostrophic omega equation. A grid encom- 
passing western Canada including as well parts of the Northwest 
Territories, Alaska and eastern Pacific Ocean and a small part 
of the northwestern United States is used with a horizontal grid 
distance of 200 km in the x and y directions. Three synoptic 
situations were chosen so as to portray the influence of the 
western Cordillera of North America with particular emphasis on 
the initiation and development of lee cyclones over Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories. 

With the help of the topographic charts, surface 
elevations at each grid point are determined. The drag coefficient 
at each grid point is determined by objectively interpolating 
Cressman's data over North America. Special consideration is 
given to the inadequate data network, especially over the North- 
west Territories and a large part of the eastern Pacific Ocean. 
Data from Lark Juliet flights are included to get adequate coverage 


over the Pacific Ocean, while hypothetical upper air data have 
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been generated over several surface stations using climatological as 
well as observed surface data. This enabled a considerable improve- 
ment in the accuracy of the grid point data derived using an objective 
analysis scheme, 

The influence of orography and surface friction on the 
vertical velocity fields is carefully evaluated by suitably changing 
the lower boundary conditions. The divergence and tilting terms of 
the vorticity equation are also calculated over selected test areas. 

The incorporation of orography and surface friction through 
the lower boundary condition changed the vertical velocity values at 
775 mb by as much as 30 percent in some areas; the influence of this 
lower boundary was quite small at higher levels especially at 400 mb. 
Further, the inclusion of the lower boundary enhanced the vorticity 
production on the lee side of the mountain barriers while inhibiting 
the same on the windward side. 

The total influence of orography and surface friction 
appears to provide a link in the formation of lee cyclones over 


Alberta and the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


kal Preliminary Comments 


One of the most important parameters required to predict 
atmospheric motions and precipitation is the vertical component of 
the wind, w or omega (WwW = x in the pressure coordinate system). 
Vertical motion is important on all scales of atmospheric motion 
ranging from thermals to synoptic scale systems. It provides the 
mechanism for the vertical transport of almost any atmospheric 
property, influencing the distribution of mass, momentum and energy 
in the atmosphere. Lorenz (1955) has shown that a knowledge of 
vertical motion patterns is necessary to determine the conversion 
of potential to kinetic energy and related energy transformations of 
the atmosphere. 

On the synoptic scale the vertical velocity is only a 
few centimeters per second, too small for reliable measurements. 
For such scales of atmospheric motion it becomes necessary to 
estimate the vertical motion fields using computational methods 
applied to data gathered on other parameters. Generally, omega is 


estimated by using kinematic or adiabatic techniques (Panofsky, 1946) 
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or by the well-known omega equation, a second order partial differ- 
ential equation, which can be conveniently solved by numerical 
methods. 

The study proposed here will examine the three dimensional 
omega fields for some selected synoptic situations over western 
Canada. This will be done by solving the omega equation on a grid 
encompassing western Canada, including as well part of the Northwest 
Territories, \the) Yukon Territory, Alaska, the eastern’ Pacific) Ocean, 
and a small part of the northwestern United States. More specifically, 
this study will assess the influence of the earth's orography and 


surface friction on the vertical motion fields in the mid-troposphere. 


1,2 Related Work 

The need for a diagnostic equation for vertical motion was 
recognized as early as 1922 by Richardson who derived what is now 
known as the Richardson Equation. Panofsky (1946) discussed the 
adiabatic and the kinematic methods for determining vertical motion. 
The adiabatic method utilizes the thermodynamic equation under the 
assumption of adiabatic flow to derive a vertical velocity equal to 
the adiabatic temperature change (with time) divided by the difference 
between the actual and adiabatic lapse rates. This technique is hampered 
by the lack of temperature data more frequent than at 12-hour 
intervals, which can lead to non-representative local temperature 
derivatives. The kinematic method is simple in concept, making it 
a very attractive method for determining ver ticail.jmotion, /oUtidiging 


the continuity equation in pressure coordinates, the divergence of 
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the horizontal wind is integrated over a finite layer of the atmos- 
phere. Knowing the value of omega at the bottom of the layer, omega 
may be easily determined at the top of the layer. Because of the 
basic dependence of the kinematic method on the divergence field, 

the method cannot be applied using a simplified non-divergent 
representation of the wind; it is necessary to utilize actual 
horizontal wind data. Errors in these data along with a minimal 
density in the observational network make implementation of this 
method difficult and as such the method has not been used exten- 
sively. However, as the density of observations increases, this 
method may become more useful in determination of vertical velocities. 
There has been a renewed interest in the kinematic method and a recent 
study (Smith, 1971) employs this technique to obtain vertical motion 
fields over eastern and central United States where the network of 
radiosonde stations is fairly good. However, data density over 

North America is still far from sufficient to permit implementation 
of this method on an operational basis. 

Miller and Panofsky (1958) listed available techniques for 
determining vertical motion adding to the above the vorticity method, 
and the NWP (numerical weather prediction) method which makes use 
of the electronic computer. With the advent of electronic computers 
more involved equations were developed. 

The first appearance of the omega type equation seems to 
have occurred in 1955 with Smagorinsky and Collins (1955). Fjdrtoft 
(1955) developed a differential equation for vertical motion in the 


Z coordinate system which corresponded to the omega equation in the 
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pressure coordinate system. More recently, Cressman (1963), Stuart 
(1964), O'Neill (1966) and many others have used the omega equation 
in their studies. Smith (1971) found that results from the kinematic 
method can be comparable in accuracy to the results from the omega 
equation when certain corrections are applied. 

The omega equation used by the above authors was basically 
adiabatic. Aubert (1957) considered the release of latent heat, 
incorporating this effect as a diabatic term in the omega equation. 
Danard (1964), following this lead, has further considered the 
influence of released latent heat on development, and has also 
considered the effect of longwave radiation as well. Smebye 
(1958) demonstrated that inclusion of latent heat effects for 
determining vertical motion is essential for precipitation com- 
putations. Thus the role of released latent heat may be quite 
significant in a prediction model; however, for diagnostic studies 
this factor may be omitted without causing any serious error. 

The important influence of the Planetary Boundary Layer 
on the behaviour of atmospheric motions is well recognized. Newton 
(1956) studied the effects of surface friction on the mechanism of 
circulation change. He found that friction was the dominant factor 
during the first few hours of development. Sawyer (1959) gave a 
comprehensive discussion on the inclusion of terrain effects into 
numerical models. Cressman (1960) presented his well known chart 
of drag coefficients suitable for incorporating into numerical 
models of the atmosphere. Greystone (1962) and Danard (1969), among 


others, have continued along this line, demonstrating that the effects 
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of surface friction and orography play an important role in the 


dynamics of the atmosphere. 


io. Out line of This Study 


In this study, a detailed analysis of the three dimensional 
vertical motion fields associated with three selected synoptic 
situations over western Canada is performed by solving a suitable 
form of the omega equation as described in Chapter II. The synoptic 
situations are chosen so as to portray the influence of the western 
Cordillera of North America, with particular emphasis on the initi- 
ation and development of lee cyclones over Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories. The study is diagnostic in nature with the following 
objectives: 

(a) A comparison of the three dimensional vertical motion 
patterns obtained with and without the orographic influence and the 
effects of surface friction. These effects will be introduced through 
a realistic lower boundary condition in the solution of the omega 
equation, 

(b) A quantitative assessment of the influence of oro- 
graphy and surface friction by evaluating the divergence and the 
tilting term of the vorticity equation; this is done by obtaining 
vertical velocity fields for two different lower boundary conditions. 

The details of this study are presented in the following 
five chapters. Chapter II outlines the development of the omega 
equation, together with details of the model atmosphere. Chapter III 


contains a brief description of the numerical procedure used in this 
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study. The details of data acquisition and analysis are presented 


in Chapter IV. The various results of this study are detailed in 


Chapter V, while a brief summary and conclusions make up Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MODEL 


Diet Development of the Omega Equation 


The diagnostic equation for omega (w) in a general quasi- 
geostrophic system can be derived from two equations: 

1) An appropriate form of the vorticity equation 

2) A form of the thermodynamic equation which is energetically 
consistent with the above vorticity equation. 

The complete form of the vorticity equation in the (x,y,p,t) 


frame can be written, following Thompson (1961) as 


> 

dt. > aya ow ar OV = 

peewee ° +f) + uo - rit meet he ee Vr sees (ae i) pa 
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where 5 is the relative vorticity (Zt = ie ote WV ae ye Vv is the horizontal 

wind, f£ is the Coriolis parameter, and V is the horizontal gradient operator. 
The vorticity equation can be suitably modified under a 

quasi-geostrophic assumption. The quasi-geostrophic assumption, or 

the quasi-geostrophic filter as it is often called, is a powerful 

constraint between the horizontal wind and the pressure field in the 

free atmosphere. An explicit relationship between the horizontal 

wind and the pressure gradient is obtained from the divergence 


equation using appropriate scaling considerations. In the pressure 
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coordinate system the quasi-geostrophic assumption is written as 


> 
Ce een (2.2) 


i6)e) 
Fh 


where Vo is the geostrophic wind, g is the acceleration due to gravity, 
and Z is the height of the pressure surface. The mean value of the 
Coriolis parameter, 6. is taken over the entire grid makings the wind 
strictly rotational . 

For such a filtering assumption the complete vorticity 
equation (2.1) reduces to 


Bo yes ‘Pe V(ct+£) + £ a (799) 


This well known form of the quasi-geostrophic vorticity equation 
containing a divergence tern, coe has been obtained by Lorenz 
(1960), and used )by Haltiner et al. (1963) and Stuart (1964) 


among many others. An expression for ~t can be determined through 


the geostrophic wind assumption yielding 


e tof Sig2zm (2.4) 


f£ 


The second equation that will be used here is the thermo- 
dynamic equation based on the first law of thermodynamics. For an 
adiabatic process the first law of thermodynamics is simply the con- 
servation of potential temperature 9, which can be expressed as 


dé 
me : 9.5 
: 0 (2.5) 
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By suitable manipulation of this equation through the use of the 
equation of state and the definition of potential temperature we can 


write the following form of the thermodynamic equation in the p co- 


ordinate frame as 


CL pe QZ 
ne at : J ore + co = 0". (2.6) 
7 G30) : 
Here, oO =- 6 on is a static stability factor, which is permitted 


to be at most a function of pressure, J is the Jacobian operator and 

a is the specific volume. The static stability factor specifies the 

stability of the atmosphere through the gradient of potential tempera- 

ture along the vertical (pressure) axis and is almost always positive. 
By applying the operator _ to (2.3) and applying the 

Laplacian operator, V* to (2.6), the time dependent term can be 

eliminated and this yields the quasi-geostrophic omega equation as 


follows: 


2 94w 
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dp 

In this expression n= ¢+f£ is the absolute vorticity. Equation 
(237)<is a thre@ dimensional: partial differential equation; relating 
omega, the vertical velocity, to two terms, namely the differential 
advection of vorticity in the vertical, and the Laplacian of the 
thermal advection. These two terms on the right hand side of equation 
(2.7) are typically called the forcing functions, as omega will be 
zero if these terms are zero. 

The solution of the omega equation is most commonly obtained 


by numerical methods, since the analytic solution is not possible in 
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most cases, The usual numerical solution technique is to express 

the equation in finite difference form on a suitable horizontal grid 
covering the region of interest. Since the equation is three dimension- 
al in nature, the atmospheric structure in the vertical direction must 


also be specified at some selected discrete levels. These details are 


given below. 


2.2 Horizontal and Vertical Structure of the Model Atmosphere 

The basic grid used in this study is shown in Figure l. 

As mentioned in Chapter I, our main interest is to study the weather 
systems and their development in the lee of the Canadian Cordillera. 
Accordingly, the grid is approximately centered over the region of 
main interest, namely Alberta and parts of Northwest Territories; 

this helps minimize the influence of errors arising from boundary 
conditions over the central region of interest. More details regarding 
the grid size, etc., will appear in the next chapter. 

The vertical structure of the model atmosphere for this 
study is depicted in Figure 2. The input levels of the geopotential 
height data for the model are at 300, 500, 700 and 850 millibars (mb), 
respectively. This structure, with suitable boundary conditions, 
allowed a solution to the omega equation to be obtained at the 400, 
600, and 775 mb levels. 

In order to obtain a numerical solution of the omega equation, 
suitable lateral and vertical boundary conditions need to be specified. 
Details of the lateral boundary conditions are included in the next 
chapter. For vertical boundary conditions, the top of the model 


atmosphere is assumed to be at 200 mb where omega is taken to be zero 
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Figeeby--The-basite horizontal grid area, containing 21 rows and 
23 columns (not shown). The small dot north of Edmonton (EG) used for 
referencing purposes only appears on all subsequent charts. See the 
table of symbols for a list of stations indicated by the two letter 
identifiers. 
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Fig. 2. The vertical structure of the model atmosphere, 
Geopotential height levels are labelled Z, and the omega equation 
solution levels are labelled 4. 
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everywhere. Observational and related studies show that on the 
Synoptic scale, vertical velocity continues to diminish in the upper 
troposphere and becomes quite small around 200 mb or so. Similar 
upper boundary conditions have been utilized by Danard (1966) and 
others. The lower boundary condition near the earth's surface is of 
utmost importance for the study as it is through this condition the 
influence of orography and surface friction will be introduced in the 
omega solution. The details of the lower boundary condition are 


given in the following section. 


2,3 Vertical Velocity Near the Earth's Surface 


In general, the vertical motion near the earth's 
surface is mainly influenced by two factors: 1) the earth's orography 
(or topography) and 2) the surface friction. Both these factors 
contribute to the vertical velocity near the earth's surface. The 
contribution to vertical velocity near the earth's surface due to 
orography will hereafter be denoted by Wp while the contribution 
due to surface friction will be denoted by Wee 

The terrain induced vertical motion can be obtained from 


the expression 


6.82: “Totes Veldavi~. (see Haltiner, 1971) (2.8) 


> 
Here, p_ is the density of the air at the earth's surface, b is the 
fe) 
horizontal surface wind, and Vh is the gradient or slope of the 


terrain height. Equation (2.8) yields the terrain induced vertical 


velocity in pressure coordinates. 
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The frictionally induced vertical motion, w can be 


ee 
obtained by considering ageostrophic mass transport in the friction 
layer or the Planetary Boundary Layer. This transport is related to 
the stress at the earth's surface. Above the friction layer in the 
free atmosphere, this stress is normally assumed to be zero. 
Following Haltiner (1971) an expression relating stresses 


CE pee to w. can be obtained as 


TR iB 


P oT Ly ote 
ue = Tee ne Bt ope ‘ e (2 29) 


The subscript 0, denotes the terms in question to be values at the 


earth's surface, whereas w, is assumed to apply at the top of the 


a 
friction layer. The friction layer may be a few hundred meters deep, 
but its depth is small compared to the height of the next layer in 

the model. Therefore the pressure at the top of the friction layer 
has been assumed to be the same as the pressure at the earth's surface. 


Using the square relationship between surface stress and 


the horizontal wind 


=yipena. vVeeve ¢ (2.10) 


a more appropriate expression for w,e can be obtained by substituting 


(2.10) into (2,9). his yields 
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where C_ is a drag coefficient relating surface stress to wind speed, 
and u and v_ are, respectively, the east-west and north-south com- 
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ponents of the surface wind. Me is the surface wind speed, and Mls is 
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the surface wind velocity vector. It should be noted that Equation 
(2,11) not only relates We to drag, wind speed and wind direction, but 
also to the horizontal variation in these parameters, 

The contribution to vertical motion at the earth's surface 
by friction and orography can be determined by taking the sum of O. 


and Wes as shown in the following equation 
Cer Ry sue Pea (212) 


This value of ne is assumed to apply at the earth's surface. As the 
study used pressure as the vertical coordinate, station pressures 
were analyzed over the grid area to determine the position of the 
lower boundary of the model atmosphere. 

Once the upper and lower boundary values are determined, 
the omega equation can be solved numerically. This procedure will be 
described in the following chapter. 

Since the main objective of this study was to evaluate in 
detail the influence of orography and surface friction on vertical 
motions, variations of the lower boundary condition were employed so 
as to yield suitable comparisons. More details of these variations 


will be discussed in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER III 


NUMERICAL PROCEDURES 


on. fhesGrid 

As mentioned earlier, a basic grid having 21 rows and 23 
columns over the area of interest (see Figure 1) was used in the study. 
The grid spacing was 200 km in the x and y directions, true at 60N 
latitude on a polar stereographic projection. This basic grid together 
with the vertical structure of the atmosphere as defined in Figure 2 


allowed the following to be obtained. 


3.2 Finite Difference Equations 


In order to facilitate discussions on the finite difference 
form of various equations, the variables were suitably subscripted as 
described below: 

For a given grid point variable, the subscripts i,j denote 
respectively the row and the column of the horizontal grid containing 
the variable. Row numbers increase in value to the south, while 
column numbers increase in value to the east as indicated in Figure 3. 
In addition finite differencing along the vertical will involve 
variables at different levels. These levels will be denoted by three 


betters, u, ¢, and & such that fora central level denoted by c, u and 
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differencing. 
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2 will refer to the level above and below it. Reference to the levels 
is omitted when finite differencing involves all the variables per- 
taining to the same level. 

For the polar stereographic projection (true at 60N) the 
map factor m is given by 

ive sin (7/3) 
COURS a Semen ese tere (Sid) 

1 + sin (5; 
where O54 is the latitude of the grid point ij. At 60N the true 
distance between consecutive grid points is D(= 200 km) since m is 
equal to lL at that latitude: at any other latitude, the true: erid 


spacing at a grid point ij is given by 


=o gee” 03, 2) 


For convenience, d,, will be used in the finite difference expressions, 
1) 
thus eliminating the need for explicit inclusion of the map factor in 


the expressions. 


The Laplacian 


The best known form of the Laplacian in finite difference 


form is the five point Laplacian which (for a variable, w) can be 


written as: 


ee Re mene ecm pre ei Une 
y2u,, = ath ha Gs Fa ses hell! ij (3.3) 
= ae 
1) 


where y2 denotes the finite difference form of the Laplacian. Equation 
(3.3) was used wherever a Laplacian was required in a finite difference 


expression, except in the case of geostrophic relative vorticity. 
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Since this vorticity would be subject to a further finite differencing 
process (through the Jacobian operator) before being included in the 
omega equation, it was felt that the geostrophic relative vorticity 
should be determined as accurately as possible. Hence the nine point 


Laplacian written below was used for this purpose only: 


i 
gE 
2 as(tz (ae se! + + 
' 15 6d2 goes ri sia Wa tle Pk fet, j-1 
= 
(3,4) 
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seria a Galle Ole ah Slide oe i phe 


Here, V2, represents the nine point Laplacian of the geopotential 
height field Z at a grid point ij. The use of the nine point Laplacian 
reduces the truncation error, which is proportional to ht for the 

nine point Laplacian and to h2 for the five point Laplacian where h is 


the (normalized) grid spacing. 
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The Jacobian of two variables, A and B, is defined as 


B 
nr, eae eee ee team (3.5) 


The corresponding finite difference form of this expression, using 
centered differencing is 
1 
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ig (3.6) 
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Using expressions (3.3) and (3.6) the finite difference analog of the 


right hand side of the omega equation can easily be obtained. 


ayaa ec Differencing Along the Vertical (Pressure) Axis 


The finite differencing expressions for the first and second 
partial derivatives in the vertical direction were developed using 
central differences. Since the input levels and the solution levels 
in the model were not uniformly spaced everywhere, slight modifications 
were necessary to write the finite difference expressions. 

For the first derivative, say = the finite difference 


expression at a level c is 


OW Se Mage "i ee G27) 
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This expression is assumed to be applicable at the central level. If 
the pressure differences between consecutive levels are equal every- 


where, this expression would be valid exactly at the central level. 
Ze 


The second derivative +22 can be written as 
clo) pee 
32 u a oP aloatoe, ap iju (3.8) 
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This can be further simplified by substituting through Equation (3.7). 
For the lowest level (namely 775 mb) where the omega equation 
is applied in the model atmosphere, finite difference expressions will 
involve the lower boundary conditions which are applied at the surface 
level. Since the surface pressure (p_) varies from erid point to 


a2u ve 
grid point, the finite difference form for ae is suitably modified 
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to obtain 
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Here c refers to the 775 mb level, g the ground level and u the 600 mb 
level. 

This equation demonstrates explicitly how the lower boundary 
is incorporated into the numerical solution of the omega equation, 


through the rate of change of divergence with respect to pressure. 


3.3 Solution of the Finite Difference Equations 


Using the expressions detailed in the previous section, the 
finite difference form of the omega equation (Equation (2.7)) is 
developed over the basic grid. 

Since the right hand side of the omega equation involves a 
Jacobian as well as the Laplacian of a Jacobian, finite difference 
forms for these terms can be written only over the interior of the 
grid, excluding 2 grid points on all sides of the lateral boundary. 
Accordingly, there will be a matrix of 323 finite difference equations 
(one for each of the 17 x 19 interior grid points) involving values 
of omega at all interior grid points, The most convenient method of 
numerically solving such a set of equations is the relaxation method, 
In this method an initial guess field is used for the values of omega 
everywhere including the lateral boundary and a residual (difference 


between the two sides of the equation) field is constructed, This 
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residual field is utilized to systematically correct the initial guess 
field to obtain an improved field of omega values. This cycle of 
operation is repeated as many times as necessary till the residual 
field is everywhere smaller than a preassigned tolerance limit. The 
correction to the initial guess field can be made using a couple of 
different methods. The method used for this study was the well known 
extrapolated Liebmann procedure which can be briefly described as 
follows: 

For the ace cycle in the relaxation procedure the finite 


difference form of the omega equation can be written as 
2 m => ( 3%w m 
Gi cumme ie (eee) 6a 1G ee Rey, (3.10) 
ash oe 


Here the superscript m refers to the cycle, ae is the value of the 
right hand side of the omega equation, often called the forcing function, 
and Ri is the residual at the grid point ij. The superscript m does 
not appear in ae as the value of the forcing function does not change 
during the relaxation procedure. 

Choosing a specific level, say 400 mb (denoted by c), 


Equation (3.10) is expressed in finite difference form as follows: 
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In this expression, % denotes the 600 mb level while u denotes the 
900 mb level and o is the mean value of static stability at level c. 
c 


Since amas is equal to al Po in this ‘case, the expression se 
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has been used to indicate the pressure interval. Assuming R. 
Lic 


results solely from an error in Pie a new value Nees can be defined 
“ 


so that 
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Subtracting Equation (3.12) from Equation (3.11) gives 
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is called the relaxation factor. For the standard Poisson type 

of equation the (normalized) relaxation factor is 0.25. This is 
strictly true for a two dimensional equation. Since the omega equation 
is three dimensional in nature and o and ae in fact vary in the 
vertical, the relaxation factor varies slightly from level to level 

in the model atmosphere. Through several test runs it was found that 

a single value of the relaxation factor could be used for all the solut- 


ion levels, permitting convergence to the solution in about 25 to. 35 
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cycles (or scans). The optimum relaxation factor was found to vary 
from 0.26 to 0.32 for the three cases for which the omega equation was 
solved; this agrees well with similar calculations reported by Stuart 
and O'Neill (1967). 

The computation procedure starts at the lowest level (namely 
775 mb) where the omega solution is sought in the model atmosphere, 
As described earlier, the lower boundary condition (at the earth's 
surface) in the model atmosphere is incorporated in the finite differ- 
ence form of the omega equation at 775 mb. Using suitable lateral 
boundary conditions (to be described later) and an initial guess field, 
the residual field is calculated beginning at the top left hand corner 
of the (horizontal) grid. According to the extrapolated Liebmann 
procedure an improved value of omega as given by Equation (3.14) is 
assigned to that grid point if the residual there is more than a pre- 
assigned tolerance limit. This calculation procedure is repeated at 
the next grid point in the row and in this way the entire grid at one 
level (775 mb) is scanned. Having scanned one level, the calculation 
proceeds to the next level (namely 600 mb) where the omega solution 
is required. Using an equation similar to (3.10) the entire grid is 
scanned as before and improved values of omega are obtained. Finally 
the calculation proceeds to the topmost level (which is 400 mb) where 
the omega equation is applied and a similar procedure is carried out. 

Once an improved guess field of omega is obtained at all 
the three levels, the calculation procedure returns to the lowest 
level for the next cycle. This chain of operations is continued 


until the residuals at all grid points at all three levels are within 
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the prescribed tolerance limits: The tolerance limit was set at two 
to three orders of magnitude smaller than the typical magnitude of 


the forcing function of the omega equation. 


3.4 The Initial Guess Field and Lateral Boundary Conditions 


As a forerunner to the determination of the guess field the 
grid point values of the orographically and frictionally induced 
vertical motion Cee were calculated. The initial guess field was set 
as 0.75 os es) 0 MD. sD o at 600 mb and 0.25 “ at 400 mb. This 
included values of omega at the lateral boundary as well as over the 
interior grid. As mentioned previously, these edge values did not 
change in subsequent sweeps as the omega equation was not solved at 
the edges of the grid due to the nature of the finite difference 
equations, These edge values then formed the lateral boundary con- 
ditions for the solution of the omega equation. Some experimentation 
with the lateral boundary showed that a somewhat more sophisticated 
lateral boundary condition did not significantly change the solution. 

In order to follow this numerical procedure, data at various 
levels of the model atmosphere are required to yield the omega solution. 


The acquisition and analysis of these input data will be discussed in 


the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DATA ACQUISITION AND ANALYSIS 


4,1 Preliminary Comments 


The data required to solve the omega equation can be placed 
in two categories: 

1) geopotential height data 

2) data pertaining to the lower boundary. 
Most of this information was obtained from the Northern Hemispheric 
Data Tabulations (NHDT) which were available from the National 
Climatic Centre in Asheville, North Carolina, U.S.A. The information 
was in the form of radiosonde reports for upper air data and coded 
synoptic reports for surface data. Grid point data of terrain height 
were abstracted from maps available in the Map Library of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at this University; an objective format was used 
to ensure that the data abstraction was consistent from grid point to 
grid point. The grid point values of the drag coefficient were 
obtained by suitably re-analyzing a map of drag coefficients supplied 
by Dr. Cressman of the National Oceanic and At: »spheric Administration 


(NOAA) in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


The following sections will detail the procedures used to 


analyze these data. 
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4.2 Analysis of Geopotential Height Data 

Grid point values of the geopotential height data were 
required in order to calculate the absolute vorticity as well as 
advection terms in the forcing function of the omega equation, 

Until the advent of electronic computers, maps of the geo- 
potential height field were analyzed subjectively. Although this type 
of analysis can be performed quite accurately, there is always a 
possibility of variation in analysis technique from person to person. 
On the other hand, a computer can be utilized to produce maps based on 
a suitable objective analysis scheme. Such a procedure always ensures 
a consistent map analysis free of human bias. 

In this study a computer program developed by Glahn and 
Hallenbaugh (1969) was employed to analyze the geopotential height 
data over the grid area. This method is basically similar to that 
used by Bergthorssen and D6és (1955) and Cressman (1959). The analysis 
method is one of successive approximations, embodying the geostrophic 
wind relationship (Equation 2.2), permitting the use of geopotential 
heights and reported winds in adjusting the "first guess" of the 
geopotential height field analysis. The method involves a series of 
sweeps or passes over the data. On each sweep, a correction is made 
to all grid points within a radius of R grid intervals from an ob- 
servation; R is called the radius of influence. R varies with each 
sweep, normally decreasing in value as the analysis becomes more 
refined. Any errors in the observations are detected through a pro- 
cess which compares the grid analysis to the station report. The 


geopotential height or the wind (or both) can be judged to be in 
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error if the analysis and the observation differ by more than a certain 
Ppredétenmined terrorelimitjsellnssuch-alicaseithe thsermvation is not used 
to make corrections to the analysis during the sweep in question. The 
observation may be accepted again on subsequent sweeps if the observation 
and the analysis come into better agreement. Smoothing was performed 
on the final sweep in order to remove wavelengths less than twice the 
grid interval (about 400 km) from the analysis. Such wavelengths can 
lead to instabilities in numerical computations. Approximately one 
hundred radiosonde reports were available for the grid area and 
vicinity. Additional data at 500 and 300 mb levels were available 

(in Case 1) from the weather reconnaissance flight Lark Juliet, 
operated by the United States Air Force. These data were extremely 
useful for analysis purposes over the eastern Pacific Ocean and the 

Gulf of Alaska, where the flight operates. 

With the Lark Juliet data as an exception, very few obser- 
vations were available over the Pacific Ocean; a similar problem 
existed over the eastern half of the Northwest Territories. To 
ensure that the analysis scheme would not develop any serious errors 
it was necessary to introduce synthetic (or bogus) observations over 
these data-sparse regions. This bogussing process is performed 
routinely in most operational analysis methods. Geopotential heights 
were bogussed over the Pacific Ocean at 850, 700, 500 and 300 mb 
using a method described by Whitehead (1965), which develops the 
heights on the basis of observed surface pressure and temperature; 
this surface information was available from Marine Synoptic reports. 


The method determines the geopotential heights on the assumption that 
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the atmosphere is hydrostatic with a linear lapse rate of temperature, 
The lapse rate is determined by assuming that the density of the atmos- 
phere coincides with that of the standard atmosphere at some height 
above the surface. This height was assumed to be the scale height of 
the atmosphere (about 8 km). A modification of this method was used 
to obtain (bogus) geopotential heights over the land stations. The 
modification essentially consisted of adding the elevation above sea 
level of the station to the derived heights; the original assumption 
of the scheme was that the station was at sea level. Land bogus 
stations were located at Ennadai Lake (EI) and Contwoyto Lake (WO), 
both in the eastern half of the Northwest Territories, and at Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan (XE). The bracketed letters are the code letters used to 
identify the station in normal weather office operations. The actual 
locations of these stations can be seen in Figure 1. The bogussing 
scheme was also performed at locations where a radiosonde report was 
available, in order to determine the error in the bogussing system 
for the particular meteorological situation under consideration. It 
was assumed that a similar error would be present at bogus stations 
within a reasonable distance from the actual observations, and an 
appropriate adjustment was made to the bogus report. Bogus values 
were also considered in light of careful hand analyses and computer 
analyses from the Canadian Meteorological Centre at Dorval, Quebec. 

The objective analysis procedure with the bogus data included 
results in quite reasonable analyses of geopotential heights. Mean 
deviations of the analyzed geopotential height fields from the observed 


data were approximately 5 m at 850 and 700 mb, 10 m at 500 mb and 15 
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to 20 m at 300 mb. Part of the larger deviations at 500 and 300 mb 
were due to the fact that verification procedure compared the analysis 


to observations even though the observations had been rejected by the 


analysis routine. 


4.3 Determination of the Vorticity Field 


Values of the geostrophic relative vorticity t were obtained 
at 850, 700, 500 and 300 mb using the nine point Laplacian of the 
analyzed geopotential height field. As mentioned in Chapter III the 
nine point Laplacian was used in order to obtain a greater accuracy 
in the vorticity values. The absolute vorticity n can be obtained 
simply by adding f the Coriolis parameter to the relative vorticity. 
Even though care was taken to ensure accuracy in the geopotential 
height analysis, a few areas of negative absolute vorticity appeared. 
This may have been caused by the geostrophic assumption in the height 
analysis program. However, it is also possible that the absolute 
vorticities in these areas were indeed negative. Mogil and Holle 
(1972) have discussed the implications of anomalous winds and negative 
vorticities. In any event, these negative (vorticity) areas were quite 


small, and were not considered to be a serious problem, 


4.4 Determination of the Stability Factor 


a 30 ‘ 
Thesstability, factor set eit es was evaluated using the 


Pp 
radiosonde reports from the NHDT for each of the stations used in 


analyzing the height fields. The factor was calculated at the solution 


levels for the omega equation, namely 775, 600 and 400 mb. For each 
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case, a mean value of o was determined at each of the three levels, in 
keeping with the assumptions made in section 2.1. These mean values 
were used in the numerical solution of the omega equation. The static 
stability at 400 mb was generally larger than the values at the other 
two levels as shown by Gates (1961). Individual values of static 
stability varied more widely from location to location than first 
expected; the most marked departures from the mean values occurred at 
the northern Canadian observing sites. Mean values of static stability 
used in the solution of the omega equation are presented in Table l. 


(See page 36.) 


4.5 Analysis of Surface Data 


Several parameters pertaining to meteorological conditions 
at the earth's surface were required in order that Equations (2.8) 
and (2.11) could be used to determine the vertical motion at the top 
of the friction layer. These are: 

1) Surface winds 

2) Surface station pressure 

3) Surface temperature. 
In addition, grid point values of the terrain height were required 
so that orographically induced vertical motion could be determined 
for use in Equation (2.8). Both these equations also require Po? the 
surface density. This was determined using the equation of state, 


m 


T , where R, is the gas constant tor dvy air. (Grid point 
fe) 
values of the surface pressure PS and surface temperature Ty were 


used in conjunction with Ra to obtain grid point values of Poe 
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ferrain Height Data 

The height of the terrain above sea level, for each of the 
483 grid points was obtained by hand in an objective manner, using 
World Aeronautical Charts (1:1,000,000 in scale). These charts are 
published in Canada by the Surveys and Mapping Branch, Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources and in the United States by the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the United States Army Corps of Engineers. 
Twenty-five grid points within a circle of radius 100 km centered over 
a grid point were analyzed by eye; the points were so distributed so 
as to yield higher weightage to the values near the grid point in 
question. The (simple) mean value of these 25 points was taken to be 
the value of the terrain height for that grid point. A plastic overlay 
drawn to the appropriate scale was used to ensure consistency in 
placing the twenty-five points on the map relative to the grid point. 
Figure 4 depicts the analyzed terrain height data as obtained over 
the grid. Height gradients were calculated from these data using 
centered finite differencing methods. The gradients were then used 
in Equation (2.8) along with surface density to obtain Wi» the oro- 


graphically induced vertical motion at the earth's surface. 


Drag Coefficient Data 

Drag coefficient data (supplied by Dr. Cressman of NOAA) 
were re-analyzed to the 200 km grid from the original 381 km grid 
using biquadratic interpolation. Figure 5 is a map of these drag 
coefficients for the grid used in this study. Unless otherwise 
indicated on this map, the value of the drag coefficient is 


1296 x 10 © (dimensionless). 
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Pie, 5, Analysis of drag coefficients, Units, are 10s 
(dimensionless). 
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Objective Analysis of Surface Wind, Pressure and Temperature 


The network of stations reporting surface data is of course 
much more dense than that of radiosonde data. Approximately 300 
surface reports were available for each case. An objective analysis 
program outlined by Glahn, Hollenbaugh, and Lowry (1969), originally 
designed to analyze sea level pressures, was modified slightly to 
analyze station pressure, observed surface winds, and station tempera- 
tures. All these data were available from the synoptic sequences 
listed in the NHDT. The objective analysis system interpolated 
surface data to the grid points using Bessel's Interpolation Formula 
which is biquadratic in nature. In areas where the gradient of 
station pressure (in particular) was strong, the biquadratic inter- 
polation scheme had difficulty in properly fitting the data to the 
grid. A slight modification of the computer program counteracted 
this problem, greatly improving the analyses in these areas. 

In spite of a large number of surface observations, bogus 
data were necessary over the Pacific Ocean since data over the ocean 
were generally sparse with most marine reports being concentrated 
along shipping routes. The bogus data were introduced after a 
careful inspection of surface weather charts, kindly supplied by 
the Edmonton Weather Office and the Arctic Weather Office, both 
located at Edmonton, Alberta. 

The same analysis technique was used to analyze station 
temperature and observed surface winds (in component form). These 
analyzed fields were then used in determining the field of We and W. 


which were added to obtain 7 the total vertical motion at the 
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earth's surface. With grid point values of station pressure analyzed, 
the lower boundary was incorporated into the model atmosphere as 
outlined in section 3.2, and the omega equation was solved numerically. 


The results are presented in the next chapter, 


775 mb 600 mb 400 mb 


Case l 000255 000238 000493 
Case 2 000221 - 000232 - 000460 
Case 3 000176 000199 - 000379 


Tablenlev,Values.of -thevretaticestabilityaractor uses a 
the solution of the omega equation. Units are gm 2 em? sec@. 
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CHAPTER V 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


5.1 Preliminary Comments 

In order to explicitly evaluate the influence of surface 
friction and orography on vertical motion, two distinctly different 
lower boundary conditions were chosen to yield suitable comparisons. 
The first, a simple lower boundary, consisted of the surface station 
pressure set at 1000 mb everywhere over the grid, with the vertical 
motion at the earth's surface set to zero. This condition repre- 
sented a flat, frictionless surface. The second boundary condition 
called the full lower boundary consisted of the objectively analyzed 
surface station pressures, along with the vertical motion at the 
earth's surface in response to both orography and surface friction. 
This boundary condition thus incorporates the effect of the earth's 
irregular surface in general and that of the western Cordillera in 
particular on the vertical motion fields. 

bs 

For quantitative comparison, the tilting term ee - Vw x oe 

and the divergence term (are of the full vorticity equation were 


evaluated using the omega fields obtained with the two different 


lower boundary conditions. These two terms indicate the change in 
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vorticity with time following a parcel of air, and are baroclinic in 
nature. It may be recalled that in the quasi-geostrophic formulation 
of the omega equation, only the divergence term is included while 

the tilting term is dropped out of the vorticity equation because 

of scaling considerations. Consequently, the calculations made here 
are meant to provide (at least) a first approximation to the actual 
magnitudes of the tilting and the divergence terms. Because of the 
importance of these baroclinic terms in vorticity production, a 
detailed assessment of these terms was done over selected test areas 
for each case; this procedure provided a quantitative evaluation of 
the influence of orography and surface friction. The various results 
for each of the three chosen cases are described in the following 


sections, 


Ss2 Case) (OosJanuary 19727.) 12000GMT) 


The various results for Case 1 are presented in Figures 
6 to 13 and Tables 2 to 5. Figure 6 shows the surface analysis for 
Case 1 along with the 500 mb geopotential height analysis, including 
the absolute vorticity pattern. At the surface a deep (964 mb) low 
pressure system moving slowly eastward was situated in the Gulf of 
Alaska. Satellite photographs received at the University of Aiberta 
showed that the system was occluded at this time. In addition a lee 
trough was established at the surface over Alberta. At 850 mb (not 
shown) a similar pattern existed with major areas of warm air ad- 
vection present over the southern Yukon and over northeastern Alberta. 


At 500 mb a ridge was present along a line through central British 
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Fig. 6. Surface analysis and 500 mb analysis including 


absolute vorticity for Case 1 ( 
Pressures are in mb, geopotenti 
vorticity units are 107 BOCs is 


05 January 1972, 1200 GMT). 
al heights in decameters, and 
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Columbia (B.C.) to the southern Yukon; the airflow was west~south- 
westerly west of the ridge and northwesterly to the east of the ridge, 
over Alberta. A major area of positive vorticity advection (PVA) was 
present over the Alaskan Panhandle with a weaker area of PVA over 
Lake Athabasca. Twelve hours later a new low (with central pressure 
985 mb) developed in northeastern Alberta, while the Gulf of Alaska 
low had drifted inland and filled drastically. 

Figure 7 shows the analyses of orographically induced 
vertical motion and the sum of orographic and frictionally induced 


vertical motion (denoted w on the figure). As expected, a major 


T+F 
area of ascent was situated along the west coast, while subsidence 
prevailed along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains through 
most of Alberta into the United States. Ascent of up to 5 cm sec ! 
was noted over the Alaskan Panhandle. Descent of approximately 1 cm 
pul 


sec was present along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains in 


1 over Wyoming. A comparison of 


Alberta, increasing to 3 cm sec 
these two analyses reveals that ascent on the west coast was en- 
hanced by about 25 percent as a result of inclusion of frictional 
effects into the calculation. A similar but lesser effect occurs 
on the subsidence pattern along the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 
In areas of relatively even terrain the effect of including friction 
resulted in changes which were generally an order of magnitude less 
than the values of vertical motion induced by orography alone. 
Figure 8 shows the vertical motion patterns obtained at 
the 775 mb level using the simple and the full lower boundary con- 


ditions. Ascent over the Alaskan Panhandle increased 25 to 30 


percent when the full boundary was included. Ascent decreased 
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w OROGRAPHIC CASE 1 


@® T+F CASE 


Pipe 13 Orographically induced vertical motion (OROGRAPHIC) and 
the sum of orographically and frictionally induced vertical motion 
+ —~ 0.9 w, where w is the vertical velocity 


(otter this 1evetw™ 
in cm sec + and w is the vertical velocity in microbars sec !, 


Negative values of omega denote ascent and positive values of omega 


denote subsidence. 
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Vertical motion patterns at 775 mb obtained using the 
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somewhat over the southern Yukon. Little change in the ascent pattern 
over Lake Athabasca occurred when the full boundary was included; this 
is logical, since the terrain in that area is relatively flat;~and 
there is little variation in surface friction. 

Table 2 demonstrates effectively the differences in omega 
values at the three solution levels obtained with the two different 
lower boundaries. These values of omega refer to the ninth row of 
the grid running from the Alaskan Panhandle to the vicinity of Lake 
Athabasca (see Figure 11). The differences in omega values are quite 
significant at the 775 mb level where the inclusion of the full 
boundary changes the values by as much as 30 percent at some grid 
points. As would be expected, the lower boundary exerts a dimin- 
ishing influence on the omega solution at higher levels, especially 
at 400 mb. 

Figure 9 shows the vertical motion patterns at the 600 
and 400 mb levels using the full lower boundary conditions. The 
corresponding vertical motion patterns using the simple lower 
boundary are not shown since they are basically similar to those 
of Figure 9. These vertical motion patterns agreed well with the 
reported surface weather phenomena at the analysis time. A large 
area of precipitation (snow) existed in northern B.C. and the Yukon, 
correlating with the ascent pattern in those areas. Also, a separate 
area of snow over Lake Athabasca was in phase with the separate area 
of ascent shown on the vertical motion analyses. Figure 10 is the 
satellite photograph of the weather pattern mainly over the Pacific 


Ocean and B.C., taken about eight hours after the analysis time 
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775 mb 
BOUNDARY 
Full ~4 4 -=2,4 5% =0.2 0.2 WS: Sree Ue Oe Le ad 
eimple -3.2) -1.9 =-0.5 <-0.2 OOF ee Oa 0.2 14 
600 mb 
Full Seat 2.95, 71,9 Ore Or 2 O21 O,2° 0539 =o 


Simple: —2.9 s=2-78) —=250 Ori 0.0 0.0 el 0.4 32.4 
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Table 2. Values of omega (Case 1) taken from row 9 of the grid 
columns 8 to 17 (see Fig. 11). Values are shown for each solution 
level for both lower boundary conditions. Units are microbars per sec. 
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Vertical motion patterns at 600 mb and 400 mb obtained 


using the full lower boundary. At 600 mb, w = = 1.27 w. At 400 mb, 
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(1200 GMT). The photograph demonstrates effectively that the Gulf 
of Alaska low was occluded, and shows extensive cloud cover over 
Vancouver Island and central B.C. 

The top half of Figure 11 shows the test areas used in 
this case for comparison of the baroclinic terms, namely the diver- 
gence and tilting terms of the vorticity equation at various levels 
in the atmosphere. Area 1 was chosen to demonstrate the effect of 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and Area 3 to show the 
effect of the sharply rising terrain on the west coast on the baro- 
clinic terms. Area 2 was chosen mainly because a great deal of 


ascent was occurring in that area. Area 4 was chosen because the 


terrain was flat in that area, and also because the new low developed 


on the western boundary of that area. The test areas in all three 
cases contained an average of 20 grid points. 

The bottom half of Figure 11 shows an analysis of the 
tilting term at 775 mb using the omega field derived incorporating 
the full boundary. Positive values indicate that parcel vorticity 
is increasing with time; the reverse is true for negative values. 
Note that the tilting term is most active in areas of frontal 
activity (see surface analysis). 

Figure 12 shows the analyses of the divergence term at 
775 mb and 400 mb derived from the omega fields using the full 
boundary. Again, positive values indicate parcel VOrEACL ty. 
increasing with time (convergence) and negative values indicate 
parcel vorticity decreasing with time (divergence). At 775 mb, 


as expected, convergence appears in the vicinity of the Gulf of 
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Fig. 10. Satellite photograph of the meteorological situation for 
Case 1. The Queen Charlotte Islands are visible in the right center of 
the photograph, with the occluded low at the top centre. The photograph 
was taken by the ESSA-8 weather satellite about 2000 GMT, 05 January 
1972, about ten hours after analysis time. 
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TEST AREAS CASE 1 


YILT 775 FULL CASE 1 \ 


Fig. ll. Test areas and an analysis of the tilting term (TILT) at 
775 mb for the full lower boundary condition. Units of the tilting 
termare 1,25_x 10719 sec *. The dotted line in the test area diagram 
is part of row 9 of the grid from which sample omega values were taken 


(Table 2). 
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Alaska low and over Lake Athabasca. Since these two areas are 
associated with low level ascent, a compensating divergence should 
be expected aloft. The 400 mb divergence analysis confirms this, 
with divergence present over both areas. In general, the mean 
value of the divergence term is approximately double that of the 
tilting term when the mean is calculated over the entire grid. 

Figure 13 shows the analyses of the sum of the tilting 
and the divergence terms (TILT.-+ DIV) at 775mb for both boundary 
conditions. Significant differences are noticeable in these two 
analyses. For the full boundary case, vorticity production increases . 
up to 30 percent over the Yukon. On the west coast where vorticity 
was increasing with time in the simple boundary case, a change of 
sign occurs when the full boundary is included; the inclusion of 
the full boundary leads to decreasing vorticity in that area. 

Tables 3 to 5 list the mean values of the individual baroclinic 
terms and their sum by test area for both boundary conditions. 

For each test area these tables demonstrate the same result: 
to the lee of the mountains, vorticity production is enhanced through 
inclusion of the full boundary; on the windward slopes of the 
Cordillera vorticity production is inhibited when the full boundary 
is included. These results agree with the findings of McClain (1960) 
and others. Note that in Area 4, relatively minor differences appear 
in the values of the baroclinic terms, again a result of the rela- 
tively even terrain in that area. 

When the full boundary is included, two major results were 


obtained for this case. These are: (1) marked changes in omega 
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TILT+O1V 775 FULL CASE vl 


Analysis of the sum of the tilting term and the 


EEN regan 
775 mb for both lower boundary conditions. 


divergence term at 
Units are 3.3 x 10 Sea 4 


a ee OP re rst Se ee ee Eee 


Area Level (mb) Full Boundary Simple Boundary 


Lis as Pe =006 
i 600 -0.5 -0.4 
400 +0.1 +0 
Vs -1.2 je 
2 600 =2.3 SoA 
400 = -1.6 
Tighe) -0.9 -0.3 
5 600 +0.4 +O. 
400 -0.04 -0.01 
Tele +0, +0.2 
4 600 -0.4 -0.4 
400 -0.2 -0.3 


Table 3. Mean grid peda values of the tilting term for each 
test area. Units are 10°*° sec *. 
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i, ee lee ee ee Oe ee 


Area Level (mb) Full Boundary Simple Boundary 
———— rrr ea aaa oom 
745 +03 -0.7 
Hf 600 7.0 0.8 
400 -1.1 +0.6 
ri Gs) 5 or Are 8) se ka 
2 600 +0. +0), 0 
400 -6.0 -6.1 
775 -0.7 +0, 6 
3 600 -1.2 -0.8 
400 -1.2 -0.9 
rhs) 1S 5) 
4 600 -0.3 -0.6 
400 -1.2 -1.7 


Table 4. Mean grid point values of the divergence term for 


each test area. Units are 10719 sec™?. 
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) 600 =O50 =e 
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4 600 =[). J sails 
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Table 5. Mean grid point values for the sum on the tilting 
term and the divergence term for each test area. Units are 
10 1° see ¢. 
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values at 775 mb,but little change in the basic vertical motion 
pattern and (2) enhancement of vorticity production to the lee of 
the Rocky Mountains, accompanied by inhibition of vorticity pro- 
duction windward of the Rockies. The next two cases, although 


presented in lesser detail, demonstrate the same effects. 


5.3 Case 2 (05 March 1972: 1200 cM) 

The results of this case are presented in Figures 14 to 19 
and in Table 6. Figure 14 shows the surface analysis and the 500 mb 
geopotential height analysis for this case. At the surface, a well 
developed frontal wave (associated with a 992 mb low) was just over 
Vancouver Island at analysis time. The system was moving northeast- 
ward. Unlike Case 1, this system approached Alberta from the south- 
west. At 500 mb a southwesterly flow prevailed over the eastern 
Pacific Ocean and B.C. to a ridge along the B.C.—Alberta border. 

The flow was northwesterly over Alberta. Although not shown on the 
500 mb analysis, significant PVA was present from Vancouver Island 

to east central B.C. A second ared of PVA was located along a line 
from southern Idaho to southern Alberta. A significant area of 
negative vorticity advection (NVA) was situated along a line from 
Puget Sound to just west of Edmonton. At 850 mb (not shown) warm 

air advection associated with the frontal wave was located over 
Washington and southern B.C. An area of weak warm air advection, 
associated with the front in Alberta, stretched from northeastern 
B.C. to southern Saskatchewan. Twenty four hours after analysis time 


a 985 mb low was established 200 km east of Calgary. Careful 
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Fig. 14. Surface analysis and 
analysis for Case 2 (05 March 1972, 1200 GMT). 
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inspection of the meteorological charts for this 24 hour period did 
not conclusively show that a new low developed east of Calgary; more 
certainly the existing 992 mb low over Vancouver Island moved inland 
and deepened significantly upon crossing the Rocky Mountains. 

The top half of Figure 15 shows the analyzed vertical 
motion at the earth's surface. A weak area of ascent predominates 
over the eastern Pacific Ocean due to the cyclonic circulation in 
that area; ascent over Vancouver Island is due mainly to upslope 
flow. Weak subsidence prevails to the lee of the Rocky Mountains. 

Figure 16 shows the vertical motion pattern at 775 mb 
for the two lower boundary conditions. Little difference is notice- 
able between the two charts, although ascent over Vancouver Island 
is in fact enhanced 20 percent near the centre of this area when the 
full lower boundary is incorporated. The small ascent areas over 
Idaho and Montana decreased in intensity when the full boundary was 
included. As in Case 1, similar but weaker changes occurred in the 
600 and 400 mb vertical motion fields upon inclusion of the full 
lower boundary. Figure 17 shows the 600 and 400 mb vertical motion 
patterns obtained using the full lower boundary. 

The vertical motion fields agreed quite well with the 
reported weather phenomena. A large area of snow in B.C. and the 
Yukon coincided with the ascent patterns portrayed in Figures 15 
to 17. Generally clear skies over northern Alberta verify the mid 
level subsidence over that area. The satellite photograph for this 


case (Figure 18) correlates well with the analyzed vertical motion 


fields. 
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Fig. 15. Vertical motion at the earth's surface and the test 
areas used for comparison of the baroclinic terms of the vorticity 
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Fig. 16. Vertical motion patterns at 775 mb for the two lower 


boundary conditions. 
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w 400 FULL CASE 2 


Fig. 17. Vertical motion patterns at 600 mb and 400 mb for the 


full lower boundary condition. 
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Fig. 18. Satellite photograph of the meteorological conditions 
for Case 2. Vancouver Island lies beneath the white cloud mass at 
the right centre of the photograph, with the Alaskan Panhandle visible 
as a bright band above Vancouver Island. A second band of cloud is 
situated just west of the Panhandle. The photograph was taken about 
2000 GMT, 05 March 1972 by ESSA-8. 
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The sum of the baroclinic terms at 775 mb for the two different 
boundary conditions are present in Figure 19. Two maxima in vorticity pro- 
duction occur: one over central B.C., and a second area over Montana. 
These analyses also indicate that parcel vorticity is decreasing 
with time along the front in northern and eastern Alberta. VORETCULY. 
production over the eastern slopes of the Rockies increased notice- 
ably when the full boundary was included. Vorticity production 
also increased in central B.C.; inspection of the terrain heights 
(Figure 4) shows that this area is to the lee of the Coast Range. 

The test areas used for comparison of the baroclinic terms 
(Figure 15, bottom half) were chosen on the same basis as in Case l. 
Area 1 is located west of Vancouver Island, where parcel vorticity 
is decreasing with time. Area 2 is located over the significant 
vorticity production zone in central B.C. Area 3 is located where 
the 985 mb low appeared 24 hours later, in the lee of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Table 6 compares the mean values of the baroclinic terms 
over the test areas for the two boundary conditions. The results 
are in agreement with those of Case 1. Vorticity production is 
enhanced to the lee of mountain barriers and inhibited on the wind- 
ward side when the full boundary is included. The vorticity pro- 
duction areas are not in the same locations as in Case l. This 
suggests that orientation of the mid level atmospheric flow to the 


mountain barrier may be an important factor in lee cyclogenesis. 
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Fig. 19. Sum of the tilting term and the divergence term oe 
775 mb for the two lower boundary conditions. Units are 3.0 x 10 


sec *, 


Area Level (mb) Full Boundary Simple Boundary 


TES, -6.0 ae) 
ii 600 +6.4 +O! 
400 72.4 +2.6 
rae +3.9 a. 3 
2 600 5 Pie 306 
400 =/.9 -8.2 
tis +2.0 ee 
s) 600 -1.9 -2.6 
400 =0.9 -1.3 


Table 6. Case 2 mean grid point values for the sum of the 
tilting term and the divergence terms for, each test area.» Units 


are 10719 sec™2 
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4 Case 3 (21 May 1972: 1200 GMT) 

The results for this case are presented in Figures 20 to 
25, and in Table 7.\ Case 3 differs significantly from Case 1 and 
Case 2. Although a low pressure system developed in northwestern 
Alberta, the large scale circulation features of the atmosphere were 
changing as well. At analysis time at 996 mb, a low pressure system 
(see Figure 20) was situated over northern B.C. The system moved 
eastward to just south of Great Slave Lake in 24 hours, deepening 
only to 992 mb. At 500 mb the flow was weak over Alberta and B.C. 
A trough extended from a low situated over the Gulf of Alaska to a 
second low over Idaho. This entire system moved inland to the lee 
of the Rocky Mountains in 12 to 24 hours. PVA was situated over 
the Alaskan Panhandle, but at the same time, cold air advection was 
present in the same area. Another area of PVA was located over 
the Mackenzie Mountains. This PVA together with warm air advection 
at 700 mb (not shown) is a good combination for producing ascent. 

Figure 21 (top half) shows the analysis of vertical motion 
at the earth's surface. A general pattern of weak ascent is preva- 
lent west of the Continental Divide. An area of weak subsidence 
appears over the southern Yukon and the southern Mackenzie Valley. 
Another area of weak ascent located near Bismarck, North Dakota 
(BIS) is associated with the upslope flow in that area. 

Figure 22 shows the analyzed vertical motion patterns at 
775 mb for the two lower boundary conditions. Very little difference 
is apparent between these analyses, as the vertical motion at the 


earth's surface is generally weak in this case. Some changes are 
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( 
SURFACE ANALYSIS CASE 3} 
\ 


500 MB ANALYSIS CASE 3 


\ 
1 


Fie.020¢ ‘Surfaeesanalysts and 500 mb geopotential height analysis 
for Case 3 (21 May 1972, 1200 CMT). 
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TEST AREAS CASE 3 


Fig. 21. Vertical motion at the earth's surface and the test 


areas used for comparison of the baroclinic terms of the vorticity 


equation. 
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Fig. 22. Vertical motion patterns at 775 mb for the two lower 


boundary conditions. 
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apparent in the small ascent areas in the northwestern U.S. The 
area of ascent over the Mackenzie Mountains is in response to PVA 
and warm air advection, as mentioned earlier. The vertical motion 
fields at the 600 and 400 mb levels are presented in Figure 23. 

Reported surface weather phenomena did not correlate 
particularly well with the derived vertical motions in this case. 
However, the satellite photograph of the weather pattern (Figure 24) 
taken some eight hours after analysis time, did show organized cloud 
patterns in the ascent areas. 

Figure 25 shows the analysis of the baroclinic terms at 
775 mb for the two lower boundary conditions. Some differences are 
noticeable between the two analyses. A small area of vorticity 
production appears southwest of Edmonton in the full boundary case. 
Major changes occur in the vorticity production pattern associated 
with the system over the northwestern U.S., but little change is 
apparent in the vorticity production area over the Mackenzie 
Mountains. When the mean values of the baroclinic terms are con- 
sidered for the test areas (Figure 21, bottom half), it is evident 
that vorticity production is enhanced to the lee of the mountains 
and inhibited windward of these barriers when the full boundary 


is introduced. The mean values of the baroclinic terms are shown 


in Table 7. 


5.5 Summary 


In all three cases, the derived vertical motion patterns 


agreed reasonably well with the observed weather phenomena at or 
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Fig. 23. Vertical motion patterns at 600 mb and 400 mb for the 
lower boundary condition. : 
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Fig. 24. Satellite photograph mosaic of the meteorological 
conditions for Case 3. This photograph was available in specially 
prepared gridded format, thanks to Mr. D. L. Oracheski, a graduate 
student at the University of Alberta. Longitude lines are every 10° 
and latitude lines every 5°. 60N, 120W is just southwest of Great 
Slave Lake (plainly visible). 
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Area Level (mb) Full Boundary Simple Boundary 
TiS 36D 30 
1 600 -0.8 -1.1 
400 -1.2 -1.3 
775 lie 5 +120 
2 600 +179 celles 
400 -0.9 -1.0 
125 2-2 =e ess 
3 600 +2.9 poe 
400 -2.5 -2.3 


Table 7. Case 3 mean grid point values for the sum of the 
tilting term and the divergence term for each test area. Units 


are 10°19 sec™?, 
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near the analysis time. Differences of up to 30 percent in the 
vertical motion values appear at 775 mb when the full lower boundary 
is included in the solution of the omega equation; however, the 
major features of the vertical motion patterns do not alter sig- 
nificantly. A similar difference in vertical motion values appears 
at 600 and 400 mb but to a lesser extent than at 775 mb. Intro- 
duction of the full lower boundary in the model indicates that a 
major mountain barrier induces vorticity production to its lee and 


inhibits the vorticity production to the windward side. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study a four level model of the atmosphere was 
formulated to obtain the three dimensional vertical velocity fields 
by solution of the quasi-geostrophic omega equation. The omega 
equation was solved numerically over a grid encompassing western 
Canada, most of the Northwest Territories, Alaska and parts of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean. A grid with 21 rows and 23 columns was 
constructed and a grid distance of 200 km was used in the x and y 
direction. Three synoptic situations were chosen from which input 
data at various levels were constructed using an objective analysis 
scheme. Data from Lark Juliet flights were utilized to improve the 
data coverage over the Pacific Ocean. In addition, synthetic data 
were introduced over areas of inadequate coverage in order to 
improve the accuracy of the objective analysis scheme. 

In the solution of the omega equation, two different 
lower boundary conditions were used. The first, a simple lower 
boundary consisted of a flat, frictionless surrace and was rep- 
resented by zero vertical velocity everywhere. The second boundary 


condition incorporated the analyzed station pressures and observed 
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winds at the earth's surface, along with carefully evaluated terrain 
heights and drag coefficient data. Using this information, the 
values of orographically and frictionally induced vertical motion 

at the earth's surface were calculated and applied at the station 
pressure level in the model atmosphere, forming a realistic lower 
boundary condition. For quantitative assessment, the divergence 
and the tilting terms of the vorticity equation were evaluated over 
selected test areas using the two different boundary conditions. 

The results of applying the realistic lower boundary 
condition compared to the simple lower boundary condition were 
twofold. Firstly, the values of omega at 775 mb changed by as 
much as 30 percent, with diminishing changes at higher levels. 

These changes in turn augmented the patterns of the divergence 

and the tilting terms of the vorticity equation, enhancing vorticity 
production to the lee of major mountain barriers in western Canada 
while inhibiting vorticity production on the windward side. Through 
a detailed analysis of these terms specific areas of enhanced 
vorticity production were noted. For the three synoptic situations 
studied here, it appears that these vorticity production areas 

could be correlated to known areas of cyclogenesis in the lee of 

the western Cordillera. 

This study further revealed that low level vorticity 
production was enhanced in areas of orographic descent due mainly 
to low level convergence. These findings are in broad agreement 
with an earlier study (Chung, 1972) which concludes that "most lee 


cyclones formed initially under the eastern margin of a 500 mb 
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orographically intensified diffluent cross barrier flow superimposed 
on a zone of low level convergence and orographic descent." 

This study has brought out the importance of orography 
and surface friction on vorticity production which may provide a 
link in the formation of cyclones to the lee of the Canadian Rockies. 
These results may prove to be important towards development of a 


suitable prediction model for weather systems over western Canada. 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS 


drag coefficient 

finite difference grid interval 
Coriolis parameter 

acceleration of ravi ty, 

forcing function in the omega equation 
terrain height above mean sea level 
unit vector in the (local) vertical 
map factor 

atmospheric pressure 

pressure at the earth's surface 

radius of influence 

specific gas constant of dry air 
residual at grid point i,j 

time 

east-west component of the wind (x-axis points east) 
north-south component of the wind (y-axis points north) 
magnitude of the wind 

horizontal wind vector 

geostrophic wind vector 

geopotential height 

specific volume 

relative vorticity = k ape 3 v 
absolute vorticity 

potential temperature 


density of the air 
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ee Sone a measure of static stability 
x and y components of the shear stress in the xy plane 
sip 


a vertical velocity expressed in terms of pressure 


frictionally induced vertical velocity at the earth's 
surface 


sum of frictionally and orographically induced vertical 
motion at the earth's surface 


orographically induced vertical motion at the earth's 
surface 


subscript which unless otherwise indicated denotes the 
earth's surface 


OPERATORS 
the differential operator along the p-axis 
the differential operator along the x-axis 


the differential operator along the y-axis 
the two dimensional gradient operator 
the two dimensional Laplacian operator 


the finite difference form of the two dimensional 
Laplacian operator 


the Jacobian operator 
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STATION IDENTIFIERS 


BA Banff, Alberta 


BES Bismarck, North Dakota 


BK Baker Lake, Northwest Territories (NWT) 
CB Cambridge Bay, NWT 

DL Dease Lake, B.C. 

EG Edmonton, Alberta 

EE Ennadai Lake, NWT 

EV Inuvik, NWT 


FAL Fairbanks, Alaska 


GTF Great Falls, Montana 


JA Jasper, Alberta 

MM Fort McMurray, Alberta 
QR Regina, Saskatchewan 

SM Fort Smith, NWT 

VQ Norman Wells, NWT 

VR Vancouver, B.C. 

WO Contwoyto Lake, NWT 

XE Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
XJ Fort St ijohn; Bec. 

XS Prince George, B.C. 

XY Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
YE Fort Nelson, B.C. 

YQ Churchill, Manitoba 

ZF Yellowknife, NWT 


4YP Ocean Station Papa, 50N, 145W 
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